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PREPARED FOR THE WORST. 


A. SLOPER, on hearing that whatever happens there is not the slightest danger of his ever being called upon to strike a blow, assumes the 
a viii attitude Edacass, and sings:— 


Te rad rN fee ake Ter hag 
e's me to 0 lexander, 5 e 
And good dog Snatcher, jes, But if we do we can save up to fight some other day. 


THE LONDON CRUEL BOARD. SUBTERRAN EAN LON DON; 
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YY KG , t UNDERGROUND CRIME. 


y CHAPTER I. 

“ ALEXANDER,” said Blood-Stained Bill, in low but ly 
impressive tones, ‘‘ This night's work will make or mar us. 
is ae on the brink yee roma liard bp 
perchance, dangers we wot not of—perils the very t 
which would blanch the cheek and set the teeth a-chattering. 
Alexander, we should not be blind to this." 

|  ‘* Bill,” said Alexander, ‘‘it was you put up this job. If it 
| ain't good enough, wherefore?" 
| **On the other hand,” pursued Blood-Stained Bill, seemingly 
unheedful of the interruption, ‘‘there is boundless wealth, in a 
manner of speaking, at our very finger ti You may not, per- 
haps, be aware, that beneath the Bank there are vaults contain- 
ing coun and bank-notes of fabulous worth—not 
fivers, but tens of thousands of ds. I have heard my mother 
é tell a story of her Great Grand-Aunt Betsy, who was in service 
a at a nobleman's family. One day there was a dispute about a 
2. There was also a 3. So the little child was left to s-.And a sapient 6. Tothe triumphant de- | text in the Bible between the nobleman, who was a wicked 
poor family. The father ‘purse the invalid. upon the poor mo- magi: whose lightof theZ P.H.L.S.B.V. 
was dangerously ill, and s a “ f that ma- hf 2 
the mother to go out to work in all weathers sendiog the little child to 
and medicine. 


to earn money to buy 3 school. é : » sent the Lestrapeor he nobleman sen! mother’s Great Grand-Aun' 
i . wit the ultimate fate of this poor. Jamily? ALLy says it is worthy of remark, that the above | t , . it my s le nt 
(Now, the qusntion is ssw aah did not take place im the couel Middle Ages, but in the Nineteenth Century. Betsy upstairs to find the wicked nobleman’s mother’: 
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family Bible, And when the Bible turned up, it was all over dust, and 
had lain on a shelf ever since the wicked leman's poor mother died ; 
and in it was found a book-marker, and or think the book- 
marker was? Why, a bank-note for forty thi ‘J 

‘It seems to me if he hadn't been a wicked nobleman,” said Alex- 
ander, ‘‘and had read his Bible oftener, he would have made a better 
thing of it. What did he do next?” 

‘*Why, he turned over all the pages to see whether there were any 
more, and next morning he cashed the note had a jolly good spree, and 
lived happy ever atterwards. But my reason for telling you the stury was 
to show you what whopping notes they keep in the cellars ; and now all 
we've got to do is to open this door, penetrate the intricacies of the sub- 
terranean passage—beyond which, if I am not mistaken leads directly 
under the strong room where the bullion and notes are deposited—and 
having broken through the wail, fill this sack that 1 have provided for the 
puryo.e, and bear it away.” 

**Oh," said Alexander, ‘‘if that’s all, it's al] right. I was only a-won- 
dering whether, perhaps, of a night they did not leave somebody behind 
to take care of the place, and whether, if we make much noise, they won't 
put their head out of window and call the police." 

‘ Alexander," said Blood-Stained Bill, in more impressive tones than 
ever, '‘ we must be prepared tor the worst Have we not taken the oath?” 

** We've done it several times," said Alexander, '‘ but nothing part'cu- 
lar has ever come of it. I vote we chuck up that blooming old vath—it's 
like fooling.” ; 

For a moment there was a dead silence. Then Blood-Stained Bill 
said, ' Alexander, is this worthy of you? Are you beginning to back out 
once more? Is this enterprise fraught with such danger, that your craven 
heart quails at the thought of it?” 4 

"No, it don't,” said Alexander ; ‘‘ but if you want to get off the job, 
say so likea man." 

The Dauntless Boy turned upon his friend with a glance of withering 
scorn, and strode forward towards the wooden door, dividing the cellar 
in which they stood from the secret subterranean passage. 

The key was in the lock, and the massive portal opened, creaking 
ominously on its hinges. 

Bill held high the candle, and Alexander, shading his eyes, peered wist- 
fully into the pitchy darkness beyond. 

Thus they stood fora moment speechless, and then suddenly Alex- 
ander cried out, ‘‘ Blest if it's anything more nor a coal-cellar, and it ain't 


five feet deep |" 
(To be continued next week. ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,° Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries. 
Sorry 
0. J. P. (Warrington),—Opus ; werk, ——X. Y. Z. (Brixton).—Sor 
to decline, ——}. H. BEAMAN (Neath).—Js the Stipendiary a married 
mam, ALLY wants to know ?——CanurE (Liverpool). —ALLY would prefer 
you lending him £5.——Master C. W. ANson (Turnham Green).—<Sorry 
we can't use your M.S. Lf you are only ten no, ver will you be 
like when you are as old as ALLY !——E. Narypy, Jun. (Bedford Park). 
—Declined with thanks. But why enclose the cutteng frum the ‘* Referee” 
of ‘' Totty and the Angel ?"——H. McCo (Pembroke Dock) — We are 
very sorry we cannot extend the time ; owr reasons were given in last 
week's paper in “ Answers to Ci .'———T ROUT (Cardiff).— 
Of course the Competition is bona fide. ——THOs, STUBLBY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne).—Same reply as H. McColl.——C. M. 1.. (Holywell).— You 
are mistaken ; © as et Atact whe see eens Oe 
William the Conqueror, but an meagre 4 ¢ Hminent's.——A Wey- 
MOUTH GIRL.—ALLY is = sorry, but he can’t t.——J. F. A. 
(Commercial Traveller).— We have given owr reasons We can't 
understand why you could not get the ‘‘ HaLr-HouiDay ” im Bath and 
Bristol. A large number of copies to each tmon every week.—— 
A WELL-RRGULATED GiRL (Bath).—A@ the Kettle Holders were returned 
except the Prize one, Miss Sloper's photo sent with love. ——KIRTON 
(Crediton). — Miss a expects yours in return.——A Saucy GIRL OF 
NINETBEN (Blackheath).—J/ ALLY should die, goodness knows what 
would become of the *‘ Hat¥-Houmpay.”——Guipo Maexo (Dublin).— 
We are per to inform you that ALLY's wmbreila was not thrown out 
of Mownt Vesuvius, nor is there any record of its beng the one taken 
into the Ark by Noah, The fact is, it belonged to—.—— Miss SLOPER's 
Lover.— The Eminent declines having anything whatever to do with 
your proposed dynamite experiments.——Mrs, PARKINSON (Shepherd's 
Bush).— We publish this week a drawing of the Prize Kettle Holder, 
which wil doubtless answer your purpose. 


*," For announcement of £3:3:0 Weekly Prize, see page 91. 


To ADMIRERS of MISS SLOPER. 
pa aos ee Oe 


and the “*SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” will be given to the writer of the 
best love letter to Miss Sloper. The latest day for receiving the Bitlet 
Doux is Saturday, April 4th. It is quite optional whether photos of 
the Admirers are enclosed with the notes, at the same time Miss Sloper 
does NOT say that she will not be influenced by them, should they be sent. 
99, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
— 

Similia similibus curantur, Like cures like. Unfortunately, this is 
very frequently the case. For instance, two people of different sexes like 
each other very much—so much, in fact, that they get married ; and 
then in a few months they are completely cured. 


**Don't know how to get home, eh? ‘Why, don’t the cars run down. 
ir road?" 
"No, sir; they crawl," o° 


“You should take a wife,” observed Lady B. to the Honourable Billy 
the other day. 
‘Yes, but what would the husband say?" he asked. 


° 
So Gibson is gone. Not “over,” only ‘‘through.” How often I 
have warned him. It was a weakness he had for collecting eminent 
people's autographs across bills they never took up. 


‘ LEAVE off picking,” as the periwinkle said to the pin. ‘‘Havea 
heart!" as the butcher said to his customer. ‘‘Am I not a man anda 


broth-er?" said the cook. *° 
‘A Lire has no legs." If that really be true, 
As the old end: 


pretends, 
Then how does it travel so quickly, say you? 
It is carried about by one 's friends! 


* 
Pat. So yer goin’ to India, Mike ; and how do ye travel, me bhoy ? 
Alike. By the P. and O. Company. 
Pat, Pay and Owe? Sure and that's a mighty strange name for a 
company ; what does it mane, alanna ? 
Mike. Faix, and I can't say, unless it manes that they pay their way 
and owe nothin’. “° 


‘*COMPARISONS," declares the ‘‘divine William," ‘‘are odious.” 
Whilst agreeing to this. we should yet like to be informed why a large- 
sized joint of meat is like a twopenny omnibus? Give it up? Well, 
because, don't you see, it will accommodate from a dozen to a dozen and 
a half insides, +0 


Omnrsvs condnctors, it is popularly believed, are always so very hard 
worked that they have scarcely time even to snatch a hasty meal. This, 
however, must be only a popular delusion, because it is a well-known 
fact that these men are perpetually taking in fresh fare. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


‘ASHION FANCIES.—Bv Miss Sloper. 


No. 47.—" The Second to Nun" mid 


THE LEGITIMATE , 
“True, mether, dear, it is a fearsome night; | A THOROUGH GENT. 


but yet I mind it not.” “ Then go, my child; but | Or, a5 an authority has 
still I have a strange forboding that I shall not | it, a man of “tack 
see you till you come back.” | _and talent, 


A Pretty Little Game. 
| (For Children. 


Sheet 


Fey: 


1st Youth. Tell yer'e isa Hoxturd! 
Youth. Gar on; 'e hain't—‘e’s a Cam'riage ! 
(Delight of Little Simxins, who, having returned a 
from the office and donned his rowing ‘‘togs," | ‘* Puff a cigar-i 
wished tole taken fora University Man, | With the majar-ity. 


ai 


[Baturday, March 21, 1885. 


SPEAKING one day of a conceited, weak-minded man, to whom 
he had shows many acts of friendship, Boswell red, I cannot 
understand why it is I have such a liking for that fool. Tt is easily 
explaived, sir,"' replied Johnson ; ‘for a similarity ot mind is the basis 
of friendship.” o° 


ET the Dook Snook the other day upon the steps of the Bread and 
io Club. He was wearing a rose in his buttonhole, and I asked him 
how much he gave for it and whether roses were not rather dear just now. 
“No, I don't think so,” he replied. ‘‘ The people in Covent Garden 
send ‘em, you know. Sixpence or ninepence or a shilling or eighteen- 
pence or half a crown or—or something of that sort. 


J 
Mr —, the writer who was lately prosecuted for libel, was asked 
why he had not read the passage in question. ** Am I to be expected to 
read everything ?" he cried ; ‘‘if I kept a druggist's shop should I have 
to take all the medicine myself?" | | 


° 
Tne habit of continually getting inebriated is, we all acknowledge. a 
truly shoeking habit, while agen Riccar are sometimes shameful ; 
still, it does not follow as a matter of course that a man need always 
thrash his wife when he wants to licker. 


are aad. fe oonped alec! 
At dx, ‘ve A u 
Of tarcaids fair, the fairest lower 
Was always first to get the sack. 


I never taught a dear bar belle 
The ‘‘ mixture" I loved best to know, 
But, when she came to brew it well, 
The pretty flirt was sure to go! 


« 

Mr. LONGEARS started a conversation the other evening on favourite 
foods. One preferred venison, another pheasant, and so on, and so on, 
till it came to the Hon. Longears himself to name 4#s favourite. ‘‘Gwa- 
cious, I don't know, you know!" he said; but Miss Neidelwytte, the 
clelebrated lecturer, who was present, suggested— Thistles / 


° f 

Two men were watching the obsequies of a commercial millionaire 

who had gone to that bourne whence no traveller returns and left bis two 

young children half a million each. ‘‘ Look at the poor orphans,” ex- 

claimed the sentimental man, ‘' Poor orphans, do you say?” cried the 
practical man. ‘‘I should call them pretty well off ‘uns." 


* e 
Lorp Bos's cook doesn’t seem to know anything now; she says, ‘'T 
can curry rabnit, and I can curry chicken, but what I want to know #5, 
how to curry favour? and should I use a curry-comb to do it?” Lord 
Bob himself says, ‘* This sort of questioning must not occurry ‘gain.” 


« 
** Wuat a pack o' nonsense some parties do talk!" says Mrs, O'Bral- 
han. ‘Look here now :—‘ The anchor is generally looked as 
the emblem of hope." What rubbish! Just as if anybody trust 
to that, when every one knows it only holds on by a fluke!" 
* 
Captain DouGHTY was not used to play second violin, and Smiler, 
our new curate, had beaten him at billiards and cut him out with the 
ladies. The Captain, in fact, did not run a bad second to Smiler. 
** They're ign dyrdere] my oe Doughty: ‘‘they 
generally put the family into the church." That was : 
until thus the curate: ‘* Your cousin's uncle was not of that aot” Ba 
the Captain never understood the approving titters, 


FAmR Critic. ‘You like ‘ Persifal’?" 
Sour ae Serious MALE one ae bili 
‘AR Critic. ‘* Then are a Wagnerian?" 
Sour AND SERIOUS MALE Critic, ‘No, I'm deaf." 
e 


J 
By a recent decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench it was settled that 
it is perfectly legal for a clergyman to marry himself. When one comes 
to recollect this, therefore, what a strange thing it is that so many 
parsons marry other people! o 


SISTER, to Fred just returned from visit to London. ‘‘ But tell me, 
Fred, what was the prettiest thing you saw in bonnets?" 

Frep. ‘‘ The prettiest thing I saw in bonnets? Why, the girls who 
wore them, of course. Bless their dear little hearts 1" 


es 
A GENTLEMAN of ALLy's acquaintance took a header the other day 
from the first floor, coming down on the top of his head and on the 
pavement. When asked how he liked it, he said he found it aw/u//y 
Stunning / oe 
* 


CHEER up, my friend, nor ever chafe, 
Though dangers should increase ; 
For Heaven, who keeps the sparrows safe, 
‘Will not forget the geese. 
e 


Jor says he would go to law with John if he could only be sure of a 
good judge and jury. ** And good luck, too, old fellow,” said little B. 


e 
One hears a lot sometimes about people ‘‘ taking the law into their 
own hands." This may be necessary sometimes, but it is decidedly 
dangerous ; that man who fakes the law into his own hands had better 
soon drop it, ee 
e 


SUPERSTITION attributes to the amethyst certain medicinal properties ; 
hence it is that we sometimes hear that certain precious stones are a drug 
in the market. ee 

* 
INQUIRER.—No, it is hardly the thing to say a man is in the army if 
is a general dealer ; nor is it correct to say another is in the navy 
he keeps a marine store. » » 


e 
THE honester a man the less su is he of roguery. The thief 
invariably locks up everything of a te ag Possession, and the most 
difficult thing ts eS owia tie a satadior: 

ee 


* NEVER found a bosom friend— 
A sympathetic heart— 
But he would ask me straight to lend, 
And think I ought to part. 


Such knowledge comes to every soul 
In this dull world of sorrow ; 
I think, upon the whole, 
"Tis better far to borrow ! 


* 

NOTHING would suit the Honourable Billy. the other night, but to take 
out a guitar, and warble a love-song beneath the balcony where the 
object of his adoration resides. One of the other lodgers (a male lodger) 
Opened his window above Popsie’s and began to take the secend part in 
the melody. The Honourable Billy got very wroth, pulled a penny out 
of his pocket, chucked it at the man’s head, and retired with the guitar 
under his arm. ee 

e 


se May this indeed be a Vaughan-ing to me," sighed the penitent 
eulprit as he ed in freedom from the Bow Street tribunal, the 
worthy magistrate's reprimand still ringing in his ears, 


J 
‘‘ IN case of your departure, ma'am, to which you seem resigned, 
Perhaps you'll kindly tell me where your will, fa we shall find." 
‘* My will? You see those little boys, sir, running down the hill, 
One of them is my Sam, Sir, and the other is my Will, 
So take him if you like, sir, I Present my little Bill." 


SoME of those objectionable people who give themselves such very 

high and mighty airs had better take the advice of cookery book, 

and “jug” them, ee a 
e 


‘*Marry in haste and repent at leisure.""—Always 


to Somerset 
House and read the will betore os 
sage you marry a girl on the strength of her 


vi 


ve 


tie 


; — when the chief characters were represented Edward 


‘furnish grand chances 


Saturday, Maroh 21, 1885.) 


ALLY 
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MISS SLOPER ON ARTHUR. 


—— 

No well-reguiated girl should neglect to urge ber Annexation to take 
ber to see Arthur. 

I said to Arthur only the other day, ‘‘ Arthur, old man, you are the 
one who makes me 
laugh more than 
anyone.” Then _ 

t on an 's 
Lacey and said if I 
grew up good he'd 
teach me the game 
of Spoof. 1 said, 
**You're too kind |" 

What do you 
say? Oh, I forgot ; 
I thought you knew 
without my men- 
tioning it. J mean, 
of course, Arthur 
Roberts, 

I got Lord Bob 
to take a box the 
other night, and we 
eon rae, Dook 
Ss poor 
Billy, whom we met 
by the greatest acci- 
dent in Panton St., 


\ Rosalie Ramponnean: Lottie Venne. 


‘we went in to ask them to have something. They had cold Scotch, 


“two Banbury cakes, and two buns. I dont think the Dook's tenants 


y him more regularly than they used todo, His dress suit begins to 


) sbi a litle I tancy, and it seems funny he shouid wear it all day. 


Lord Bob says he remembers how well Nemesis pleased the Strand 


ey, ee Angelina Claude, and Nellie Bromley. story 
| Calioo's adventures, ia consequence of his having pledged his 
faith to two ladies, whose friends appear so determined not to 
lose the chance of a son-in-law that they will not permit the young 


‘and imprudent lover to 


their sight, make 
scream with laugh- 
The struggles of 
ino to avert bis doom 


for Arthur Roberts, 


Laughter never ceased 
for a moment when 
Arthur was upon the 
es Feo fe all per- 
tly howled again up 
im our box His seaside 
Costume was quite a big 
pet. — x was sur- 
passed by the wedding 
suit of white satin— 
which is a thing of 
beauty and joy ever- | 
lasting. Farnie has : | 
written up Nemesis to ; 
pace with events 
of the day. Arthur | 
has three new songs, |; 
all very funny, and all |S 
encored, one of them, 
**T met her at a fancy 
fair,” being twice repea- 
ted. The song of ‘* The 
Troubadour" also de- 
lighted the audience 
greatly, and the song of 
** Annexation,” with its 
political allusions, was 
greeted with infinite mirth. Arthur acts with more than his accustomed 
comicality and w’en he says ‘‘ One last flir:ation,” all the women in the 
house squeal in chorus. It is awfully comic ! 

Marius, in his original character of the ‘‘Old Warrior," was, Lord 
Bob said, as goud us ever. The defiant duet is very funny, sung. as it 
is, on the top of the garden wall. Fred Mervin rendered admirable 
assistance as the pompous retired butterman. Mervin sang with great 
spirit. Lottie Venne, as Rosalie, helped the extravaganza greatly with 
her lively humour and her pleasant siiging. She was capital in the 
opening scene, where, as the romantic Rosulie, she indulges in fan- 
tastic reveries, not being aware that 
Calino is present. Loitie likes fun, 
and she is a great favourite of mine. 
I can remember, a few years ago, 
when I was quite a little thing in 
short frocks, she sang the ‘‘Squire 
and Maria" very charmingly at the 
little Strand Theatre. 

Miss Tilbury was a very attractive 
Praline, being graceful and ani- 
mated in no ordinary degree. Maria 
Jones, as the Aunt, was funny; 
and a sprightly representative of 
Zidore, the missing lover, who turns 
up just in time, was found in Kate 
Everleigh. The ex- 
travaganza was 
upon the stage in the 
sumptuous manner that 
pieces always are at the 
Comedy Theatre, and its 
reception by the audience 
_ was, the first night, most 
“. enthusiastic. Nemesis is 

rendered none the less 


Cadino: Arthur Roberts. 


Roland-de-Ronceveaux-Ramiponneau: Marius. 


Lord 
Bob says that Nemesis was first produced at the Strand Theatre, 
April 17th, 1873. having been adapted by Farnie from Les Deux Noces 
@é Boisjoli, by M. Alfred Duru. It was originally produced at the 
Palais Royal, and was to have been called Boisjoli le Bigame; buta 
popular tradesman of Paris, whose name was Boisjoli, did not care to 
himself placarded all over the city as a bigamist, and took proceed- 
which led to the title being altered. Zola was once, too, Lord 
Says, obliged to alter the name of a character—an awfully bad bold 
person -because there was some one of the same profession, and same 
mame existing who suid he wasn’t bad and bold, and objected to get his 
name up for so being. 
you go and see Nemesis, Arthur Roberts, Marius, Lottie Venne., 
Kate Everleigh, and the rest—that is, if you like a good 


Mind 
Mervin, 
Pioreot to mention that it is preceded by Fumily Ties. 


TO OUR READERS. 
pas 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY STORY 
EVER WRITTEN! 


On March 7th we published the Opening Chapter of 
A GREAT COMPETITION STORY, 


which may he contributed to (a Chapter each week) by any purchaser of ‘ALLY 
Storer’s Harr-Houiway” dessrions of competing for the Weekly Prize of 
oo | 0 
. . 
The Story is one of Modern Life, dealing with a Dark anv Terris_e Mystery, 
the unravelment of which depenas upon the imazinative powers of those who 
undertake the allotted task. The Prize of £3: 3:0 for Chapter 111., printed 
hevreunaer, has bven awarded to 
WILLIAM SPARKS, 42 Aldred Road, Kennington Park, London. 

The first Chapter showed in what way the evidences of a FRARFUL CRIME were 
brought to light, and the subsequent Chabters (open to Competition) must carry 
the Story a Stage farther each week, leaving the final development of the plot 
to be told in the Chapters yet to come. The SVORY to be told in Eight Chap- 
ters, including the First, published March 7th. Each Chapter must not be less 
than half a column in length, and not more than a column, and for the best 
Chapter selected each week, a Prise of £3: 3:0 together with the Srorar 
AWAKD OF Merit,” wild be given; and a tke amount and the same Honours 
Jor Chapter Four, and so on to the end of the Story. 
Note,—Adi MSS. must be addressed to 

The Editor o« 
“Tug Great Comegtition Story, 
“* Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday” Office, 
99 Shoe Lane, E.C., 

ing, accompanied by the 
Coupon cut from the Half-Houday" of the same week, If the MSS. be accom: 
panied bya stamped wrapper, it will ensure their safe return in case of rezection. 
The MSS for Chapter tour should reach the Office by Saturday, March 21st. 
“ Atty Scopar's Hate-Hoiipay” ts published midday Thursday, which allows 
half of Thursuay and the whole of Friday for writing the Chapter to be sent in; 
to arrive at the Office not later than first post Saturday morning. 


~ OUR PRIZE STORY. 


THE BLACK BOX. 


——— 
CHAPTER III. (Paizk &3:3:0). 
SIMULTANEOUS with the falling glass, a posse of police and servants 
filled the apartment To the bewildered Evelyn it seemed but a ghastly 
dream—so incomprehensible, so vague, sv terrible, and yet, alas! so 
real, that his mind failed to realise the startling incidents of the last few 
seconds. 

‘* Crawshaw was unhurt; thank Heaven Ye thought, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘ Saved by the daring intrepidity of that girlish figure. And 
the pellet of lead, that would have scattered his brains, and sent him 
into the dark and never-ending eternity, was turned aside by that woman, 
who now lay in a death-like swoon on the carpet. Saved his life! For 
what?" Evelyn shuddered as a terrible thought flashed through his 
mind, Better, perhaps, had the bullet taken effect on him than on the 
costly mirror, that lay scattered in hundreds of shining tragments. 

Crawshaw stood erect. The hand that had held the deadly weapon now 
bung listless by his side With his other hand he grasped his throbbing 
brow. The lividness of his complexion, nd the heart-rending moans 
that escaped from his lips showed what a terrible conflict was raging in 
this man’s breast, utterly unconscious of any presence save that of his 
own great grief. He nuticrd not the police officers, who quickly sur- 
rounded him. or the burly sergeant, who quietly pi up the revolver 
and quietly cosxigeed it safely to his pocket and then, taking hold of 
Crawshaw’s arm, he said, in a clear, business-like voice that seemed to jar 
on the feelings of those present, ‘‘ You are my prisoner. Do not resist ; 
it is useless." Crawshaw gazedathim. ‘' By what right?” he demanded, 

“ By many rights,” replied the officer, producing handcuffs, ‘‘ Pro- 
bably murder.” 

“Murder !" cried the unhappy man. ‘‘ Where are your is? 
Merciful heavens! I have not committed that dastardly crime you 
think that I would murder my wife, who is dearer to me than life itself? 
Your proofs ; produce them." 

“ Now, donot be stupid, you must come along with us, and do not say 
much, for whatever you say, it will be used against you. I must cau- 
tion vou,” said the officer quietly. 

“Caution !* exclaimed Crawshaw. And then, turning to his friend 
Evelyn, he continued, in an excited strain, ‘‘ Jack, do solve this fearful 
mystery—this cruel murder. I must have my liberty. and I will have it, 
or I am lost for ever. 1 must be free ; unhand me, I will not go.” And 
with one effort he wrenched himself free from the two police constables 
who held him. With one bound he was at the window. In an instant 
the beavy frame flew up with a force that shook the place; ere he 
could throw himself out, strong hands were upon him. And then ensued 
a desperate struggle. Crawshaw, with the strength of a madman, re- 
aged threw them off, but they were too many for him and finally he 

y handcuffed and powerless, Nature had succumbed to his passion, 
and he lay there still and quiet, insensible to all around him. No trouble 
now to take him down the broad staircase into the cab. Evelya had 
mechanically followed them. What a wretched night! The rain still 
descended in a steady drizzle. The pathways, as well as the road, 
seemed covered with a liquid mud. All seemed cold and cheerless to 
the heart of young Evelyn, who sat in the cab supporting the inanimate 
form of the friend he loved, and trembled to think of the future. Soon 
the cab stopped, and Evelyn had no need to look at the heavy dull lamp 
that hung over the door to know where they were. 

Soon they were all within the dark and uninviting building. A sleepy- 

inspector was marking down the charge-sheet. He opened his 
eyes very wide indeed, when the sergeant, with a business-like manner, 
rolle4 it off his tongue very rapidly. 

“Whew !" whistled the inspector. ‘* Take him away." 

And, turning to Evelyn, he desired bis name. what was he, where he 
lived, was the prisoner his friend. To all these questions Evelyn replied. 

“* Now," said the officer, ‘‘ is your friend touched ?" 

Evelyn looked as if he did not understand the question. 

“‘ Touched,” explained the officer, tapping his forehead in a sugges- 
tive way. ‘‘Insane, you know?" 

Evelyn did not know, but he had of late seemed very moody. 

“ Ah!" said the inspector, evidently gratified. ‘He s! have the 
divisional doctor to see him to-night, and you must come here to-morrow 
early. It is a black bit of work, you know.” 

Evelyn had no sooner turned his back than a man in civilian clothing 
stood before the inspector. ; 

“After him," said that worthy, in a whisper. ‘Do not lose 
sight of him.” Evelyn strcde out, hailed a passing cab, and telling the 
man to drive rapidly to his hotel, he strove to collect his thoughts. 

“Hal! that girl,” he thought suddenly, ‘‘ who was she? Noone had 
noticed her, no one had spoke to her. Only he had seen her clasp his 
friend's arms, only he had heard that piercing scream, He would see 
her. He sprang out of the cab as it pulled up be‘ore the hotel, dis- 
missed it, and inquired of the waiter, who still looked scared and pale, 
of the woman's whereabouts. 

“+ A gentleman is with her—he came for her," answered the waiter. 

‘*1 must see her,” cried Evelyn. . 

** Hist !—here they come!" whispered the waiter in a frightened voice, 
Evelyn looked up at the figure ofamanand woman. The male seemed to 
hurry the female's steps, and toalmost drag her along. Evelyn could not 
discern her features, for she was thickly veiled. Before John Evelyn could 
realise or act, they had passed out. He darted after them, and they 
had not gone far ere he caught hold of the woman's arm. 

“You must not go," cried he, ‘‘till I know who or what you are," 

The stranger, with an oath, exclaimed savagely, ‘She shall go, and 
you shall know nothing!" 

“Who are you?" demanded John. 

““Who am I,” said the man. Tell him, Crawshaw, wholam. I am 
Horace Merritt.” 

*“*Vulian !" shouted Evelyn. ‘‘You shall not escape." And John 
closed with him. But as he did so he felt a deadening blow on his head. 
The sky seemed blood-red, then all was dark. 

(To be continued by anyone who chooses to write the next chapter.) 
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BY THE NAME OF SNOOKS. 


—~~— 


I AM arespectable and much married party by the name of Snooks, 
and I know it. Sometimes I know it too much. ‘This is when Mrs. 
Snooks takes to throwing breakable things like slop basins, milk jugs, 
and such like. As a respectable party who likes his home, I can put up 
with a good deal, but—even in the matter of crockery—one must draw 
the line somewhere. 1 draw mine at the milk jug. 

‘When Mrs. Snooks makes it obligatory for me to draw the line above 
aliuded to, which she does with much regu- 
lanty three or four evenings out of the seven, 
I do my best to mike up tor the loss of her 
charming society by that which can be ob- 
tained in the bar-parlour of a snug adjacent 
tavern. I find the company then at the 
‘Leather Bottle" quite refreshing. The 
ee A rcepactahis tasted by 

a i the name 
of Snooks, I lead a somneies uaencarht life- 
with the exception of something extra staring 
now and then from Mrs. Snooks in the 
crockery line—but last Tuesday evening a 
Strange and extraordinary adventure befell 


me. 
It happened between 8 and 9 p.m., at the 
‘* Leather Bottle," and this is how it hap- 


I was sitting in my usual seat (near the fire), 
in the very act of slicing a lemon, with a view 
to brewing another edition of the ‘old Irish." 
I was quite alone in the bar-parlour, and was 
just saying to myself that I wished some of 
the usual *' regulars” would drop in, when I 
observed the swing door at the end of the 
room slowly and cautiously opened a few 
band inches, and « long Nose enter. 

This Nose, after an interrogative sniff, withdrew, and I beard a sort of 


ii a-tode (vg bes outside. 

Presently the Nose again, followed, at a discreet distance, by 
its owner, a middie-height, cadaverous man, dressed in seedy black, who 
was io turn followed by a short fat man, also in seedy black. 

The Man with the Nose stalked slowly up the room and halted in front 
Ss ie ee ee who also halted in 

me. 

Neither spoke a word, but stood there observing me all over with a 
great show of interest for at least five minutes. 

This was sligntly embarrassing, and whilst striving to disguise my 
emotion I too effectually disguised the ‘‘ old Irish" out of the water-jug. 
This made me angry, and | was about to speak my mind, when the man 
with the Nose suddenly anticipated me. 

He spake with his nose, said, * H'm?" 

The short fat man—I suppose because he didn't happen to possess a 
nose of such expression—spoke in the usual way, and said, ‘‘ Guess ! 
agree with yew, an’ no mis-take." 

The middle-height one then ay od this time,— 

‘*Wa-al, I jest am glad, now—" and took off his hat, made me a 
low bow, and said politely, ‘‘Sir, tew yew." 

‘The short fat one again followed his example in each particular. 

The middle-height one then made himself comfortable in the nearest 
Seat opposite me. The short fat one again followed his example in the 
next nearest, and the two kept on sitting and gazing intently on my 
performances with the ‘‘old I:ish," the lemons, and the hot-water jug 
for twenty minutes by the clock. Then the middle-height one broke 
silence. He said, 

‘Sur, my name, if you've no partic lar objection, is Colonel Jerusalem 
Bang ; my trade is propriator of the Sguashville Eyeopener, U S., and 
this "—stirriog up the short fat man with his elbow—"‘ is my editor." 

I said ‘*Oh! Ah! Just so;" and began to mix myself just one more 
half-giass, 

Whalst this process was in hand, the two appeared more interested in 
it, and me, than ever. I hat not taken down more than afew tea-spoon- 
fulls, however, when the middle-height one began again, or rather went 
on where he left off.— 

** Sir.” he went on, ‘in the Sguashville Eyeopener we havea column set 
up which is known all over this giobe, and which, sir, I know yew know, 
as Our Prize Conundrum Column. Well, 
sir, exactly thirteen weeks and three days 
ago this very day, we offered a Prize of 
Ove Thousand Dollars to any party who 
could prove to our satisfaction the correct 
solution of this problem, — 

* Who ts the Affablest Gentleman that 

ever Leved ?' 

Many, sir, many are the millions of 
claimants for that Thousand Dollars, but, 
sir, unul we had the great fortune to meet 
with yew, never have we had a claimant 
to our satisfaction. We have had our eye 
on yew, sir, both from behind that door 
and since, for one hour and forty - five 
minutes, and the perlite way, sir, in which 
yew, sir, have kept on drinking your own 
very good health, and many of ‘em, dur- 
ing that elongated period, points yew out, 
sir, and, we may add, stamps yew, sir, as es 

the only genuine and ball- marked solution of our Prize Conundrum.” 

1 said, ‘* You don’t say so,” and took a pull at the ‘old Irish. 

“Sir 1 the middle height one then said, getting quite excited like, 
**but I dew say so; and when we git back to the States shall forward 
yew a cheque for them almighty dollars." 

1 said, ‘‘ Thank you," and then it occurred to me that, under 
the circumstances, I ought to ask them to drink my health, at my ex- 

nse. % 

It was ten minutes to nine, p.m., when they began, and they kept on 
at it steadily till we were turned out at thirty-five past twelve,am, It 
cost me just sixpence short of a pound. 

I have never seen them since. Nor yet that cheque. 

I broke it to Mrs. Snooks, and she said, ‘' \ perfect fool could have 
seen through it." 

And then she broke something on me. 


ee 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Rich Uncle. Well, Tommy, what did you learn at school to-day ? 

Tommy. Oh, some beastly arithmetic. 

R. U. You shouldn't call it beastly. Now, let's see what you know. 
Hum! hum! How many tods make an acre? 

Tommy (readily). One. 

R. U. Ove! What do you mean, sir? Why, there are one hundred 
and sixty rods to an acre, , J 

Tommy. One hundred and sixty! Oh, golly! Then they're not like 
my schoolmaster's, for I know his one rod made me an acher to-day. 

——— 


SLOPERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


A. SLOPER's ancestors were ardent believers in good cating and drink- 
ing. It appears that they considered it an excellent practice to get 
through piles of solid matter, a dozen bottles of port wine, and innumer- 
able jorums of punch apiece every evening. A few old stagers still 
maintain the practices of their youthful days, and a small portion of the 
third and fourth generation make strenuous efforts to follow their ex- 
ample. But the number of those who keep up the ancient custom is 
gradually dwindling away and growing beautifully less, Cheap ciga- 
rettes, lemon squashes, and luncheons consisting of water-cresses and 
sardines on toast—social slow poisons unknown in the days of stocks 
and clean shaving—have done, and are doing, their deadly work. Tbe 
young men of the present day ase not the full-bodied, rosy-facad indivi- 
duals that antique portraits and old prints tell us our forefathers were, 
St Is at the Frivolity reduce their incomes, too, and the inner man must 
suff-r in consequence. So the art of diving ‘‘ well,” according to the 
old interpretation of the term, has, in some measure, fallen into decay 
nowadays, 


The Man with the Nose. 


The Short Fat Man. 


ee 


92 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


What the Oxford and Cambridge Crews have to go through before getting into their Boats, faore:credit. 
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(Saturday, March 21, 1686. 
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3. What's that? Take it off, will you?” 4“ My dear, dear sir, it's absolutely impossible, . 
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ALLY SLOPER’S PRIZE KETTLE-HO LDER. 
Owing to numerous requests from Subscribers, we reproduce the design of GUNNER C. CHRISTIAN, ROYAL ARTIL- 
LER . warded. 


design 
y, Dover Castle, to whom the Prize of £5 58. od., and the ‘‘SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” was a’ 


_6. Ob, lor! oh, lor! Now we’ 


AS QUERY. 

Aw imperial pint 
bottle holds a pint. 
IN TRAINING. Does it? Not when 


theywon'tgiveany 


THE CZAR OF RUSSIA | 
(Why, Czartainly). | 


OFF TO THE WAR. 


Oh, fare thee well, my own Mary Anne, 

Fare thee well for a while ; 

The ship is ready, and the sea ain't steady, 
And shan’t I suffer from the bile, Mary Anne. 


SNEEZILY SAID! | “Cuuckinc” Out.— Chuck, v.ands, To make the noise 
; - eres ine , , ofa hen; to call as a hen to her chickens; to touch or hit gently 
Enraged Purveyor.—Don't talk to me, if you please! Suppcsin’ it is the pepper, you didn't need to sneeze all over the stall, as if you was a reg lar customer. Chuck-farthing is a vulgar game. See Dictionary, 
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gamboo cane!" a little sentiment as is at the bottom.” 
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ad HORRIBLE REMARKS OVERHEARD OUTSIDE | 
A PIE-SHOP. | 
Tom. Look here, my fine fellow, you're cheap, now, | 
you know, so it’s your turn. The gov'nor's done very | 
well with us lately. | 
| 
? 
| 
3. ‘Some says she's like ‘er mar, and some ‘er par. But / says she's the 4. ‘When the paw little ducky is on to his rampages a night. I finds the least 
himage of both ‘er offspring!" drop o’ stimilant done ‘im a power o' good. What és your'umble opinion, sir?" 
ALLY’S ADVICE TO NURSES.—8Aabies may be overjumped as well as overlaid. Pins left sticking in babies worrit'em. Babies don't wear back 
| hair, and a crack on the back of their heads comes home to them. Babies oughtn't to be sworn at, Push around the bowl, and give baby his bottle, Its selfish 
The Agricultural Ghost, as he always used to turn-up. \ and mean a baby to wean. Syrup in time saves nine. Babies awake it's unkind to shake. 
a ———— 
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| Elderly Beau. Ungrateful young scamp! He goes | 
\ straight past me now. 
> | 
a ih | 


A WORD IN TIME. 


, Wurse. You'll excuse me, Master William, but you ain't a-goin’ to play at | 
ippipotamus with baby in the foot-bath. I'm sure your ma wouldn't hke it. 


ths 
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NONE OF YOUR FOREIGNEERING TRICKS HERE. 


Old Gent. Hi, Mossoo! you've taken up my change. 
Sharter.'Av 17 Sol'av. Vata funny mistakes! 
(But tt was no mistake at ali, and he was no more a Mossoo than you are. 


GTR mn 
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ALLY-OCAMPANE, 


—_—_>—_ 

Mk. Justice CHITTY recently gave judgment in the action brought by 
the Proprietors of Lusby s Music Hall against Mr. Charrington His Lord- 
ship decided that on the ground of the alleged nuisance caused by the 
Defendant in distributing tracts an injunction could not issue ; but, 


without placing the Plaintiffs’ case on the bighest pinnacle or the temple 
of morality, he was of opinion that they conducted their business fairly 
well, and that the Defendant bad without juswfication slandered the 
music hall, He, therefore, granted an injunction restraining Mr. 
Charrington from issuing leaflets libelling the Plaintiffs’ bu-iness. Mr. 
Charrington, therefore, was much shut up. And serve him right too. 
oe 
e 

A PARTY appears tohave been having Skye-larks with a lady who was 
stepping into her carriage the other night at the Prince's Theatre. A 
shabbily-dressed man accosted her. saying he was a Skye Crofter. He 
asked for some assistance for himself and family, telling the lady he had 
been evicted from his croft about eight months before, and had since 
been in Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c., vainly searching for work. The lady 
wrote down the address he gave her, and promised to call on the morrow, 
meanwhile giving him some silver. The upplicant seized her hand 
warmly, and delivered himself of some gushing expressions of gratitude. 
Before reaching home the Good Samaritan missed a gold bracelet ; and 
on further investigation, the purse from which she had taken the silver 
was also found to be missing. Needless to say the address given proved 
a bogus one, and the sham Skye Crofter has not since been heard of. 

ee 
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“Jo” is with us once again. I don't exactly know why it is ** Jo,” 
instead of Joe ; but what does it matter? We, anyhow, are all delighted 
to see little Lee again safely 
landed at the Strand By 
the way, should it be called 
the Strand? Ought it not 
to be the Lee Shore ? 


e 

A SPECIAL interviewer 
has called on a lady, whose 
nam was once fre- 
quently mentioned the 
society journals, He 4 
Lady Sebright came in 
from some duties in the 
Home. The moment I saw 
ber I was struck by her 
evident air of settled deter- 
mination, and of will 
mingled with gentleness. 
Smill of figure, with a face 
hted up by the clearest 
lue eves, Lady Sebright 
seemed to me to be just the 
right woman in the right 
She has, for the 
nada prgeertreg taken up— 
that of public lecturer on 
temperance, and other 

social 


poor— , 
many qualifications, She is intelligent, has had infinite experience of the 
Wat ond has seen so much that she has acqured that rarest of gifts 


e 

A CANADIAN, described as Miss B., has been arrested at Marseilles, 
charged with stealing a number of articles from a Socialist, with whom 
she had stayed for several weeks The quarrel between the two ladies, 
and the anxiety of the Frenchwoman to recover a missing poisoned dagger, 
led to a search of the Canadian's lodgings. The dagger was not found, 
Dut some articles were discovered, alleged by Miss B. to have been given 
her during the short-lived friendship. It is rumoured that letters and 
other documents in English and German were also seized, showing Miss 
B to be connected with Irish and Russian revolutionists. There were 
also plans of public buildings in London, St. Petersburg. and Berne, 
The prisoner, when interrogated, boasted of these relationships, and said 
that she bad stopped at Marseilles on her way to Barcelona, in order to 
make the acquaintance of some leading Anarchists. Such is the story 
given in the Marseilles newspapers. x. busy B,, it would appear. 


* 
ERE was a dramatic completeness about Faragh’s fate, the traitor 
ea csemye Gordon, which shows poetical justice, as it is called, ina 
ertect way. According to the Nagard, an Alexandrian journal, ‘* Faragh 
Bavi been promised 150,000 thalers, received only 60 000, and he having 
"There's a touching brevity about 


forthwith 
on organ “a lumns printed when Lee was not ed, 


this bit of news. There were 


e 

of Count Herbert Bismarck’s visit to London seems to 
Tero puzzle everybody. Is it possible he only 
dropped over here to see whether the Lager 
Beer at the Vienna Restaurant is really as good 
as all the professionals, who drop in athirst 
when the curtain drops, swear it is? Prince 
Bismarck, whilst disclaiming all knowledge of 
the alleged insult to the British flag at Victoria, 
has intimated to her Majesty's Government in 
unequivocal langage that he has no desire to 
dispute the validity of our claims to that settle- 
ment, which, indeed, he has already formally 
recognised. How very good of him, isn’t it? 


ee 


A PARTY somewhere wittily remarks that 
there is much less tuss over the marriage cere- 
mony in the United States than in England. 
‘Lhree or four words spoken in the presence of 
an authorised person, and the deed is done, 
Time and place present no obstacle. A very 
curious example of an American marriage is as 
follows. A local shenff received an intima- 
tion thatac vuple on the opposite side of a river 
wished to be united in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony. He thereupon set out to perform the 
ceremony. Unfortunately, when he got to the river he found it so swollen 
by floods that it was not possible for him to get across’ He was, how- 
ever, not to be beaten, He called out to the bridegroom to wrap the 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


More departures for the seat of war. The cook's young man has 
started, and every thing since has been burnt, or smoked, or sent up half 
cooked. And now the beds are all apple-pie. 
Tne housemaid's young mab has had notice, 
he is t» prepare himseif fur foreign service. 
The New South Wales contingent for the 
Soudan have also embarked at Sydney on 
the /bertan and Australastan transports. 
Previvus to their shipment, which took place 
in the presence of an enthusiastic mulutude 
some 50,000 in number, Governor Lord 
Augustus Loftus addressed them in stirring 
terms, and bade them good speed. 

ee 


« 

THE Daily Telegraph correspondent, who 
accompanied General Stewart's column in the 
desert march from Korti to Abou Klea, de- 
scribes the sufferings of the men from thirst, 
At starting, each soldier was supposed to 
carry food and water sufficient for three davs, 
and forage for seven days, on his camel. The 
water was stored ina mussack, or goat's-skin, 
‘* But the swing, swing of the camels sent the 
water thudding from end to end of the skins, 
the glare of the tropical sun almost grizzled 
the raw hide-bags and bottles, and very soon 
the moisture stood in thick beads outside, and 
later on trickled down the sides and flanks of 
our camels, The metallic water-tanks and 
the india-rubber ones, on the contrary, did 
not let a drop escape ; while the patent attach- 
ment for locking trem effectually prevented 
the native camel-drivers from stealing water. 
It was another of our di-coveries and hard- 
ships that the natives, whom we thought could 
do without water as long as the camels, proved 
thirstier mortals than ourselves. They drank 
copiously and often, cut the skins whenever 
they got the chance. and were barely pre- 
vented by the fear of death from robbing 
and stealing water. Miserable wretches ! Bad 
consumed their supply befure we had left 
Korti many hours, and in the marches between the wells and the Nile 
often have I seen native drivers with glassy, sunken eyes, ) 
parched lips, and swollen tongues unable to articulate, pointing to their 
mouths, and piteously begging for a saving mouthful of water." 

ee 
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Miss SLOPER reads of a singular example of the sagacity of sharks. 
A man fell overboard from a German ship. The place was known to be’ 
infested with sharks, but, to the astonishment of the crew. not a single 
specimen appeared. The man managed to keep afloat, and a lifebuoy 
was thrown to him. Unhappily he missed it; whereupon another 
member of the crew jumped in to the rescue He had barely reached 
the drowning man when a huge shark rushed up like a flash of htning. 
and, seizing both men in his jaws, dragged them under. The shark's 
conviction that if he would only be patient he would probably have two 
victims instead of one reminds Tootsie of certain proceedings which have 
more than once taken place at the “* Friv." 

ee 
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‘SHE was so shy!" Well, that may have been the case, but as 
things have turned out Lord Durham would have shown much more 
wisdom than he has done if he 


in favour of the Earlof Durham's 

ition to have his marriage with 

y Durham declared null and 
void felt little surprise at the re- 
sult. The ground on which the 
petitioner went was that at the 
date of the wedding ceremony 
the lady was insane, and conse- 
quently incapable of entering into 
the marriage relation. This view 
the President of the Divorce 
Division of the High Court has 
pronounced to be without any real 
justification, and the petition fora 
dissolution of the marriage was 
very properly dismissed with costs. 


e 

Tak of the /des of March :-— 
The difficulties that preceded and led to the Crimean war first assumed 
a serious shape in March, 1853, when Menschikoff began writing his 
famous ‘‘ Notes’ It was on the 19th of March in the following year, 
1854, that the Emperor Nicholas ‘did not find it suitable” to give 
an answer to the ultimatum of England and France, sent to St. Peters- 
burg on the 27th February. On the 23rd and 24th of March the Russians, 
under Prince Gortchakoff, pa-sed the Danube and occupied the Dobruja, 
and a few days later war was declared by France and England. On the 
and of March, 1855, the Emperor Nicholas died, being succeeded by 
the late Emperor Alexander ; and on the 30th of March, 1855, the treaty 
of peace was concluded in Paris. | - 


ee 
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CONTRIBUTIONS of books, illustrated papers, and monthlies for the 
troops in Egypt are in much request What our soldiers principally 
require is light and entertaining reading for the long hours in hospital 
and camp. ‘ALLY SLoPER'’s HALF-HOLIDAy," several copies of which 
are sent out every week, is specially recommended by the doctors, 


* 

_ ANOTHER scare about Russia. But SLOPER trusts there is no founda- 
tion for serious alarm, An evening paper is getting to be worse than an 
emetic. Whyin 
the name of 
goodness can't 
things some- 
where or other 
shake down, 
and be 
uiet? If the 

zar really in- 
timated to his 
military repre- 
sentative in the 
Transcaspian 
province that no 
further advance 
was to be made, 
it ike be 
Strange if Gene- _ - 
tal Komaroft ww 
disobeyed his 
sovereign’s 
orders. The 
question § is 
whether he did 
recrive instruc- 
tions to. that 
effect, and 
whether the last 
assurances from St. Petersburg are more to be depended upon than those 
which preceded them, 


satsey! 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 
A CaLenpar yor THE Weex just ENDED, 
—— 


March, B.C. 44.—The /des of March, memorable for the 

Lesdre called the parricide, of — ode ag apr ecm 5 
structed by Pompey. He perisbed at five o'clock in the afternoon 
Searainee oma, In his person be was tall, of a fair complexion, 
round-limbed, rather full-faced, bis eyes black and lively. There was a 
preciseness and effeminacy in his dress and manpers which are rarely 
discovered in the so/dier, unquestionably the greatest, except one, in the 
history of mankind. ; 

15th March, 1841.—On this day the boy Jones entered Buckingham 
Palace for the tuird time, but was seized aimost immediately by a con- 
stable on duty. Instead of sending him to prison again, the police 
magistrate before whom he was brought induced his parents to let him 
be placed on board one of Her Majesty's ships. 

15th March, 1856 —The Royal Nursery Plate was this day stolen in 
the course of its transmission to Windsor, whither it was being conveyed 
in a carrier's cart, instead of a private conveyance, under the care of the 
yeoman of the silver penny. 


16th March, 1821.—A duel took piace on this date at Chalk 
Farm, by mounlight, between Mr. Scott, editor of the Londum Magasine, 
and Mr, Christie, barrister. The former was mortally wounded, and 
died on the 27th, much regretted. Mr. Christie and the seconds were 
tried at the Old Bailey and acquitted. The old Chalk Farm Tavern, 
which had witnessed so many duels in its day, stood in what is now 
called Regent's Park Road, on the north side, about half way between 
the foot of Primrose Hill and the North London Railway Station. It 
was rather a picturesque old house, with a veranda running along 
outside, from which the visitors looked down into some pleasant 
gardens, ‘‘ This house,” writes Mr. Samuel Palmer in bis ‘‘ History of 
St. Pancras,” ‘* has long been known as a place of public entertainment, 
similar in character to the Adam and Eve and Bagnigge Wells." 

16th March, 1810 —On a pane of glass, in the parlour window of the 
pleasant little roadside public-house called ‘‘ The Plough" in Lordship 
Lane, leading from West Peckham to Sydenham, there is the following 


inscription :— 
“* March 16th, 1810. 


“Thomas Mount Jones dined here, 
Eat six pounds of bacon, drank nineteen pots of beer, 


17th March, 1885.—St. Patrick's Day—Battersea, or Patrick's- 
eye, is said to have taken its name from St. Patrick or St. Peter, 
because in days long ago it belonged to the Abbey of St. Peter at West- 
minster. In Demewas Book, A.D. 1078. it is recorded that ‘‘S. Peter 
of Westminster holds Patricesy."" Against the south wall of Battersea 
Church, is a monument to an heroic person, Sir Edward Wynter, who 
pears to have outstripped the boldest knights of chivalry by his exploits, 
Rom may take the epitaph literally :— 
** Alone, unarmed, a tyger he oppressed, 
And crushed to deaththe mioniver of a beast 
‘Twice twenty Moors he also overthrew, 
Singly on foot ; some wounded ; some he slew ; 
Dispersed the rest. What more could Sampson do?” 
17th March, 1850.—A medical practitioner named Dr. Wilson, resid- 
ing at Juniper Green, near Ecinboru’, and his aged mother living in the 
same house, were this day murdered and mangled by a maniac named 
Pearson. He was found next morning sound asleep in one of the rooms 
upstairs, stripped of his apparel, which he appeared to have burnt in 
one of the grates. 
17th March, 1870 —This day a collision occurred off the Needles, 
between the Normandy and the steamship Mary of Grimsby, the former 
sank with thirty-two of her passengers. 
17th March, 1800-—-Lord Keith's flagship, the Queen Charlotte 
of 110 guas, caught fire on this day just before daybreak, while under 
easy sail, between and Leghorn, and burnt to the water's 
edge, and then blew up; by which upwards of 800 lives were lost, the 
buats not being able to contain one fourth of the crew. Lord Keith 
was at Leghorn when the accidevt happened. 


18th March, 1848.—A bloody struggle took place this day at 
Berlin, betwern the populace and the manary. on the occasion of assem- 
bling in the square before the Palace to hear the King's decree conceeding 
the liberties previously asked for. Above 100 people were killed. The fight- 
ing had scarcely ceased when the King issued a stating that 
* his” faithful soldiers had ovly cleared the courtyard at a walking 4 
with their weapons sheathed, and that the guns had gone oft by hsamd 
selves, without, thanks be to God, causing any injury." 

18th March. A.D. 979 —St. Edward, the English king, was stabbed 
in the back with a daxger, by order of his stepmother Elfrida, while 
drinking on horseback at the gate of Corfe Castie, in the isle of Purbeck. 
He spurred his horse, which plunged him into a deep marsh, and there 
he died of his wounds. Butler says his body was discovered by a pillar 
of light. and buried in Wareham church. 


19th March, 1879.—A terrible disaster to the French navy took 
in the cenue of the group of little islands of Hyéres, which lie just 
off Toulon The Argogante, isonclad floating battery, finding herself 
unable to weather the sea, which was very stormy, tried to run on to the 
beach ; but she was caught by the waves, and suddenly went down in six 
fathoms of water. Her crew numbered 122 men in all—of these, 47 
were drowned. 
1gth March 1838 —A prize fighter, named Owen Swift, this day killed 
hton Bill in a fight at Barkway, Hertfordshire, this being his third 
victim. At the inquest, a verdict of manslaughter was returned. 
1gth March, 1668.—Mr. Pepys, in his diary of this date, says, ‘‘ Walked 
all along Thames Street. which I have not done since it was burned, as 
far as Billingsgate, and there do see a brave street likely to be, many 
brave houses being built, and of them a g:eat many by Mr. Jaggard ; 
but the raising of the street will make it mighty fine " 
igth March, 1755 —On this day three women in the village of Berge- 
moletto, near Piedmont, were buried for thirty-seven days in the ruins of 
a stable by a heavy fail of snow. They survived tteir confinement, and 
the facts relating to it were published by Ignazio Somis, professor in the 
University of Turin. 


20th March, 1819.—On this day the Buriington Arcade was 
° .. In one of the dramatic versions of ‘‘ Tom and Jerry; or, Life 
in London," the following verses occur :— 
“ Bazaars have long since had their day— 
Are common-grown and low ; 
And now, at powerful Fashion's sway, 
Arcades are all the go. 


Then let's to Piccadilly haste, 
ae. pg compl the shade; 
an hour of pleasure tast 
In Burlington Arcade. a 
‘Tis fashion’s lounge, ‘tis beauty's bower, 
“Tis art's select depét ; 
‘Tis fancy’s mart, industry's dower, 
‘Tis London's raree show. 
The opera cannot with it vie, 
Despite its colonnade ; 
Then let's to Piccadilly hie, 
To Burlington Arcade. 


21st March, 1803,.—This day being the anniversary of the ba 
of Alexandria, a piece of Turkish ordnaine taken by mts rH to 
re-taken by the English, was placed on an elegant carriage in St. James's 
Park. The Horse Guards is somewhat appropriately placed, occupying, 
as it does. the site of the Tilt Yard (or place for military exercises. ) The 
origin of the name is this :—Soon after the Restoration, Charles II raised 
a body of troops, which he designated his ‘‘ Horse Guards," to whom the 
special duty was assigned of protecting the king's person. For this 
troop stables and barracks were built in the Tilt Yard, but in 1751 these 
were pulled down to make room for the present edifice, 

arst March, 1875 —Fred Hunt, residing at Dulwich Road, Penge, this 
day murdered his wife py cutting her throat, poisoned one of his children 
and nearly succeeded with two others, He attempted to complete the 
tragedy by laying himselt along the rails of a railway, where he was 

the signalman and apprehended. At his trial, Hunt's insanity 

was established in evidence, and sentence passed for confinement ina 


lunatic asylum, 
’ 


Saturday, March 21, 1885.) 


THE POISONING OF OVERBURY. 


I'L be historical for once, 
Sensational and thrilling, very ; 
And tell how, in King James's time, 

They spitflicated Overbury. 


The Stuffed Pig. Says Overbury, 
And I'll explode like Pop or Perry, 


If don't make it worth my while, 
will, I swear,” says Overbury, 


The lady had her husband kill'd, 
Five wasa ely lady— ; 
. mat » pi to him 
That da Da wipe out Overbury. 
They had him in the Tower thrown, 
But bid him still sing High-down-derry ; 


“It wasn't us as did it, O, 
And we'll stick by you, Overbury." 


They knew that he was fond of pig, 
lo sucking-pig was partial—very ; 
With onions, sage, and arsenic 


They stuff'd a pig for Overbury. 


They knew he pudding loved, and pies, 
Apple-duff and tart of cherry ; 

They dosed a lot with Spani-h flies, 
And sent them off to Overbury. 


Somehow they did not take effect, 
He had a strong digestion—very ; 
Aqua fortis was hike milk 
Inside this Thomas Overbury. 
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He puddings Loved. 


Of Lapsis costitus as well, 

And deadly spiders he made merry ; 
In fact, be steadily grew plump 

On such lie things, did Overbury. 


At length they nat'r'lly grew vext ; 
It realy was ing—very, 

That notning could be found to touch 
This iron-bellied Overbury. 


e 
And then one said, ‘‘Suppose that we, 
To help him o'er old ——'s ferry, 
Give some new patent physic to 
This aggeriwatin’ Overbury." 
A Buttons from a doctor's shop 
Cried, *‘ That's a plummy notion—very ! 
Let's give him Rowland's Masacree— 
Let's Masacree that Overbury.” 


They gave him Masacree inside, 
They put it in some port or sherry ; 
A pint or two, or three or four— 
t upset poor dear Overbury. 


I can't say if, applied outside, 

It would have caused much mischief—very ; 
P’r'aps he was out ot sorts that day— 

It reg'lar turn'd up Overbury. 


Pd 
Toey tried his Murderers, 
When Overbury was quite dead, 
i Thry tried his murderers, Tom and Jerry, 
} Jack and Jill, Darby, Joan, et 
' Cetera re Overbury. 
\ The noble Earl (that's Carr) got oft, 


His wife said she was sorry—very ; 
King James, he pardon'd her as well— 
They say he, too, cook’d Overbury. 


The rag-tag, bobtail, all were hang'd, 
The noble pair sang High down-derry ; 
These weie what's call ‘d the good old times, 
When they did up poor Overbury. 


There was a certain hand- 


let's say merry ; 
She set her cap at one called 
Carr, 


The master he of Over- 
bury 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 
~~ 
°,° For the benefit of the Civilised and Uncivilized World, we have 
determined to set apart a portion of our very valuable space for 
Letters from Subscribers om emportant subjects Our space wll not 
admit of more than two or three letters being inserted weekly. 


Swan HILx, TETswortn, March 14th, 1885. 
My CHARMING MADEMOISELLE SLOPER,—How can | express my 
happiness? Your portrait arrived ths morning, and | only echo the cry 
of thousands when I exclaim, Miss Sloper is rapturously beautiful. 
divinely lovely! I fancy I see a smile playing round your ruby lips as 
you read the evidence of my enthu-iastic admiration, but star o' my 
Soul, ‘ne soyes pas trop s¢vérd, do not scorn me; your charms have 
infatuated me. I am hopelessly entangled in the meshes of Cupid's net 
T have not al thanked you for portrait. Believe me, dear Miss 
Sloper, it will be treasured by me for ever. May I write again ?—Believe 

me. my dear M , yours till death, JACK TOPLEY. 
P.S.—Do you like violets, Miss Sloper? I should es some, 

ACK. 


2, CROWTREE TERRACE, SUNDERLAND, 14th A/arch, 1885. 


To THE Emmnent ALLY Svoper, M.P. 

Dear ALLy,—I have heard it stated on good authority that you are 
the identical party, who so foolishly trusted himself in the lions’ den 
along with Captain Bohn in a theatre in Dublin. Now I cannot believe 
that you would expose your valuable self to such imminent danger ; not 
that I would assert for one mom-nt that you were afraid, on the con- 
trary, I believe you to be as s as a (dande) lion, but that you 
must have berne in mind the fact, that your loss would be a calamity to 
the community at large. Dear ALLY, I would respecttully requ st you 
to allow Miss Sloper to send me her photograph, that is, if Lord Bob is 
agreeable. What do you think, ALLY, of sending General Hooth and 
his army out to the Soudan _I'm certain the Arabs could never stand the 
playing of half a dozen Salvation concertinas. And then, if the General were 
to get caged in Khartoum I would point out to him a way of escape Why, 
it's very simple, merely take a cart home. With every wish for your 
future health and happiness allow me to be, dear ALLY, yours, 

W. A THOMPSON. 


——————————————————— SS 


A LOSS. 
How hard a thing it is to part 
From those we love and cherish ; 
How deeply does it pain one's heart 
To know all things must perish ! 


And when a friend and comrade dear 
Is lost to us for ever, 

We feel how frail are all things here, 
Since e’en best friends must sever. 


I, too, have lost a friend, who broke 
Its power when care was near me ; 

And troubles disappear'd in smoke 
When he was by to cheer me. 


But as friends fall when valued most, 
Like fruit that over-ripe is, 

My loved companion | have lost— 
That friend my meerschaum pipe is! 


——. 
A HIELAND LEGEND. 


Brown of Pentonville was ciceroning Angus Macleod about London, 
and he took him to see the Nelson and York Columns, having previously 
primed Angus with anecdotes of the soldier Duke. Mac looked straight 
up until he got a crick in his neck, and then he asked, ‘' Is that the mon 
ye meant?” The puzzled Sassenach replied, ‘* Well, it is in a manner 
of speaking a sort of a kiod of a monument, though in a general way we 
call ita colamn." Angus dered long ere a light dawned in upon 
him. thea he said, superciliously, ‘‘ Colyum? yere fou! I dunna mean 
the colyum, but it's joost the man a-top."” Brown could not fathom it, 
so he burried his friend off to Trafalgar Square. ‘* What do you think 
of that?” ‘‘ Weel,” answered the foreigner, trying to re-set his neck, 
‘it's joost this: the colyum maun be invented for torture, but there's 
nae harm in the statye itsel’.” ‘‘ Yes," said the Cockney, *‘ there is— 
one.” Angus eyed his triend askew. They never sol it, and they 
have regarded each other as demented ever since. 


AT LAST! 

Tis night. The lamps are lighted in the street, 
But dark my room. I watch the falling sleet, 
See the puliceman on his lonely round, 
And hear his footfall's steady, mourntul sound. 
‘These see and hear ; but how say what I teel? 
How the wild longing of my heart reveal? 
How gain my woe one sympathetic sigh ? 
How call one pitying tear to human eye ? 
Let me rush forth into the wild, dark night, 
Tet me rush forth in wind or wet's despite, 
Seek ba'm for sorrow not to be express d— 
Aught that will fill the void within my breast. 

But. hark! a footstep, and a closing gate : 
Can it have come? I husb‘d and hst'ning wait ; 
‘Then, ah! what sounds strikes on my straining ear ? 
It is! itis! the welcome—— SupPER BEER! 

ee 
A FRAGMENT. 

Twas breakfast-time at Brighton—Brighton the beauteous, the balmy, 
the breezy, the benignant. and Peter, the youthful son and heir of his 
own father, Brownjones of Brixton, was up and doing—a good lot, too. 
On three different occasions had he made fierce onslaughts on the cut 
bread-and-butter had taken furtive sips at the cream jug, and had dipped 
all his fingers in succession into the marmalade pot. But still—stl! Peter 
was not happy. The reason was not far to seek. Though two of 
Brighton's far-famed German bands were in full blast under his window, 
cheap soles were bejng sold on the next doorstep, and a Punch and Judy 
entertainment was being given at Nu. 3, Peter's pa still stumbered, while 
poor Peter was kept a-wuaiting for his matutinal meal. 

‘* Pa, dear,” shouted young Peter, as for the third time he invaded 
the paternal bedchamber, and irreverently pulled the bedclothes from off 
the author of his being, ‘‘pa, dear this 1s the third time you've told me 
you'd be down in five minutes. Can you tell me xow why you are even 
a more shoeking har than most liars?” 

Peter's paternal parent ‘‘ gave it up.” 

‘* Why, then, pa, dear," shouted young Peter ‘‘ because that man must 
be indeed a shocking liar who—/ies a-bed /" 

The youthful son and heir of the house of Brownjones is still surviving. 

—_—~— 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


CONSOL-ING, VERY |—An aged relative of SLaPer's, who has money in 
the Three per Cents., on being told that the Bank authorities had ‘* in- 
creased their reserve," remarked that ‘‘ she was very sorry to hear it, for 
it was very difficult to get any ir formation out of them, at the best of times,” 

ene MeEM.—A very striking actor is pretty certain to makea 
great hit/ 

AN over-zealous hostess killed an irritable guest with kindness ; until, 
seeing unmistakable signs of weariness upon his face, she suid, ‘'I hope 
you are quite at ease." ‘‘Quite at ease—no, ma'am, I'm not—because 
you are." The lady pondered long and painfully over it, but with no 
result. 

PROVIDENCE mercifully compensates the blind or the deaf by quicken- 
ing the faculties they possess. Thus the blind are known to have won- 
derful acute hearing. No doubt this may account for Sabbatarians so 
often closing their eyes in church! 

“THe Insh Fnreze Overcoats," says an advertisement. ‘‘ Well!" 
said Funniboy, ‘‘ there's no accounting for taste, or some people's gram- 
mar; but we fries fish and wears overcoats, * 

Scenet—Evening Party. AMftss Flurrington. Dear Gussy, who is that 
anuque damsel singing that stupid song? D G. Oh, some old woman 
as oid as the hills—and I'm sure I wish she was as far away, too. 
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ONE WIFE TOO MUCH, 
(By the Author of '‘ Two Babies Too Many." ) 
ae 
CHAPTER XVI, 
HE 1S VIOLENT. 

MIGHTY are the changes that have been wrought within the last half. 
century among what were once green lanes and flowery meads 1n the 
peaceful suburns of this great Metropolis! Battle of B worth Field Ruad 
was in my chi'dhood’s days a pleasant green, and the site of my residence, 
Plantagenet Villa, a pond that frogs were fond of. This circumstance 
(the existence of the pond, I mean, not the fondness for it in the frogs) 
may in some measure 
account for the 
dampness of our cel- 
lar, and the way the 
small coal hisses 
when put upon the 
parlour fire. I may, 
perhaps, here be per 
mitted to add that | 
only recently recol- 
lected the pond, or I 
might not have taken 
this house for threc 
years certain. A por- 
tion of the pleasant 
green — about four 
square yards of it— 
sull lingers, and, 
though not as green 
as could be desired, is 
yet withal somethin 
tolook out upon from the front windows. An ancient man, who dai'y takes .. 
walk up Bosworth Field Road, and is good enough to use the garden wall 
in front of Plantagenet Villa to rest himself on, has told me I would hardly 
know that green as it was. to see it now. He says, ‘It were a hagyish 
place, it lay so low. I mind the time there was low fever here 
al'ays"" This is brisk, when I've got the house for three years, as 
previously stated. 11's good of him to tell me, though (and he has done 
so every other day in almost exactly the same words) because it's a use- 
ful thing to know, and he means well, I'm sure, Yet, though he does 
mean well 1 wish he would give scmebody else's garden wall a turn, by 
way of a change, and if he must sit on my garden wall, | wish to good - 
ness he wouldn't encourage that confound: d Ginder. The confounded 
Gander I refer to is the Gander of Gander Green also referred to at 
sume length in the parish archives. It would appear that the four 
square yards are all that remain of the Gander Green in question, and 
tbe Gander aforesaid is the last of his race, and is supported in a sort of 
way (when anybody recollects it) by the parish, in pursuance of certain 
instructions lett by an old lady drceased some time ago, who bequeathed 
asum of money to the parish, with the stipulation that her flock of gees 
should be taken care of and fed regularly, and allowed to die of cicaar. 
The Gander at that time was but a gosling, and he is now considerably 
past his prime. A series of fatalities nave deprived him of his wives and 
the Green he loved them on, and he goes about in an absent-minded 
way, and nibbles at your pansies and your London-pride. 

confess I have not, hitherto, thought it worth my while to direct my 
attention to the feedi.g of geese or ganders, and, possibly, London- 
pride and pansies may be their proper diet ; but I wish it to be distinctly 
understood those flowers were not planted in my front garden for that 
purpose. Furthermore, I desire it to be known that even though this 
Gander, whicn being a privileged Gander, may have a kind of aroit du 
Seigneur over my London-pride and pansies, | don’t see what right he 
has to steal a carrot from a garden opposite, and bring the stolen pro- 
perty into my garden to eat, and, what's more, I won't stand it. At this 
present momeut he is immovable in the centre path of my front garden 
with the carrot in question, and is treating my indignant remonstrances 
with contempt. Naturally incensed, I sally forth and open the garden 
gate to its full width, previous to resorting to desperate measures In 
the meanwhile the Gaoder walks quietly through the side duor into the 
back garden, I follow him, and cry ‘‘S—shoo!’ but he is still inaif- 
ferent. 1 advance and charge him, on which he hisses, and there 1s an 
evil luok in his eye. Upon this for a moment | lose my self-command, 
and, grasping a lump of rock, burl it, vengefully, at bis head. 

Good heavens! This is an awful business! My first instinct was to 
glance towards the neighbours’ winduws. For a wonder they are not, 
as usual, full of heads. No one seems to be looking—no one has been 
a witness of the deed! What is to be done? It will require considera- 
tion ; but the first thing, evidenily. is to conceal the body among the 
rockwork. It is concealed, and now for a walk. 


* * ° * e e 

I have been for a walk, and return to dinner in a feverish condition, 
with my plans still immature. | have been reflecung about the business, 
and I am inclined to think that something very w ple asant—something 
very s-rious may come of it. It 1s not as though the Gander were ordi- 
nary private property. There will doubiless be an inquiry—a coroner's 
inquest, for what I anow, and I shall have to explain, What's that? 
1 am upon the threshold of my house, and my hand is on the knocker, 
when a strange perfume assails my nostrils. There is no mistaking that 
smell tis roast goose! What madness of Mis. Penoy to do this! 
The whole parish will now know the truth! « ° * 

J must coniess that there are moments— there really eve moments— 
when, 1n a figurative sense, I scarcely follow Mrs. Penny. The present 
moment is une of them. Naturally, with a murdered goose upon my 
conscience, and, for what I know, a hue and all over the country- 
side, extreme caution is absolutely necessary. 0 sooner, therefore, do 
I get the street door open than | rush into the parlour and exclaim, 
“*Good heavens ! Mrs. Penny, how could you perpetrate such an insane 
act of folly?" Happening just then to drop my eye upon Clarissa, who, 

-mouthed, fils up the background, I add, suddenly, ‘‘ Chut!" 

rs. Penny says, ‘‘ What ever is the matter?" Once more I add, 
**Chut!” with even more significance. ‘' What's ‘Chut?'” asks Mrs, 
Penny. I say ina whisper, which I own might be audible some dis- 
tance off, such as out in the back yard, for instance, ‘' That girl—that 
wretched girl—Clarissa!" Mrs, Penny, out loud (out loud, if you 
please ') asks in reply, ‘‘ What has she done?" ‘‘Chut!" I cry again, 
*‘chut! Listening. Don't you understand?" Here Clarissa breaks 
in with, ‘I'm sure I wasn't. I'd 
scorn the aetion. What's master 
always want to be settin’ on to 
me for? I wish he'd leave me 
alone.” All this is getting so 
confoundedly absurd I think it 
best to throw the whole thing up 
and laugh ; but Mrs. Penny does 
not juin, and Clarissa leaves the 
room with an intensely hurt ex- 
pression, wiping her eyes with the 
back of her hand As sooa as we 
are alone Mrs. Penny says, ‘‘ My 
dear, are you not well?’ What 
an excited state you do get into 
sometimes! Don't you think 
you stop indoors too much, and 
over - exert yourself on the 
management of the domestic 
affairs?" ‘Mrs, Penny,” I say, 
as calmly as | can, ‘‘ how came 
you to interfere with that goose?" 
She says, ‘* Did you want to cook 
it?” ‘* Certainly not!" I ly, 
with warmth. ‘* What does Clarissa know about it?" ‘‘ Nothing what 
ever," replies Mrs. Penny. ‘‘She wasn't even going to empty it.’ 
** Pshaw |" Lexclaim, almost driven to frenzy, ‘‘ where are the feathers 7’ 
**Goud gracious!" says Mrs Penny, '' 1 don't know, but | suppose the 
man has them." ‘‘ The man!” | shriek ‘* There's a man in it, is there? 
What man?” ‘The poulterer, of course.” ‘'Poulterer! What 
poulterer?” ‘Where we bought the goose." ‘' ‘Th: gander—or the 
goose as you call tum, that is at this moment cooking downstairs at the 
kitchen fire?" ‘' Ves, certainly!" What an extraordinary coincidence ! 


( To be continued next week.) 


Rage and Fury. 


Remorse. 


oe 
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A PRACTICAL JOKE. 
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hope tha his genta 


Let us 
It safely 


FROM THE “DAILY CHRONICLE.” 
Wanted, a General Servant 3 also one who has no objection to a jd. 


Nothing New under the Sun. 
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“Thy bright smile haunts mestill. | “When I look oa you, I can hardly 
_Tra-la-la—pom !" | think you my master."— Shakespeare. 


SUNT eo 


PREPARING FOR THE ACADEMY. 


A new view of an over ill-treated subject—‘‘ The Findi the 
Body Hanae —< 


AFTER THE TRAGEDY. 


Promrrer.—‘'I say, you know, you're making a hass of yourself ; you're a-dying with your head outside the curtain. You'll have to die again higher up” 
: [And he had to do it too, pretty sharply. 


HOW HENNY PENNY WENT A-WORMING. 


The Girl who Wolfed the Lot 
(Greedy! greedy!! 


Lip ae sims — a 
. Now, this is how it all began. There . To resume, however. This Early Bird ound anequally 
wicoare, an Early Bird——but, after all, Early ‘Worm, who had doubtless been up all night. 

this seems to be the end of the tail. 


7 | 4. “Aha,” said the Early Bird, ‘then discretion is the better part ot 5. But, alas, or gocd resolutions. Slugs grow 6. And so—and so——Kindly drop atear 

, s rie ha ; valour. Better go without a breakfast than eat one that won't agree on Cabbages, and 6ia Stioodles doesn’t approve of or two over this affecting a ‘aad abet: 

Bland Undertaker, *' Your master’s very ill, my dear, isn'the? Would | with you, Henceforth I go in for Slugs.” hens that destroy more cabbages than slugs do. ever you do, never get up early under any 
you be so good as to give your missus my card? patios circumstances whatever 
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